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THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE COLLEGE 
GERMAN CLASS 

One not infrequently meets the opinion that in the college 
class-room pictures for object lesson work are out of place; that 
college students are apt to regard the use of pictures for instruc- 
tional purposes as childish and much below their dignity. After 
using pictures in my college classes in elementary German for 
several years, I find there is no such resentment, and that college 
students welcome any devices that make the language instruction 
more real and vital. And what is true for college students, would 
be at least equally true for high school students. In fact, college 
freshmen do not in their mental attitudes differ essentially from 
high school students. 

The reasons for using pictures in elementary language instruc- 
tion may be stated as follows: In the first place, the points of 
association are greatly increased. To be sure, one cannot by 
holding up a picture of a dog and saying der Hund, actually make 
the student think der Hund. Without a doubt, the student 
consciously or unconsciously reasons: Der Hund is the German 
equivalent of the dog. But it is, I believe, perfectly obvious that 
the student will longer remember the expression der Hund, when 
he has seen the picture, heard the teacher's voice, pronounced 
the word himself, and, last of all, seen the word and recorded it 
in his notebook; for he has exercised his eyes, his ears, his organs 
of speech, and the muscles involved in writing, and accordingly 
has this four-fold association in his brain centers. 

Again, the use of pictures involves a great saving of time. 
Who cannot by a smgle glance at an object or its picture gain a 
much more real and adequate conception of it than by reading 
the most detailed description of it ? If the student sees the picture 
representing a footstool, an ordinary chair, and an easy chair 
and hears the German equivalents, Schemel, Stuhl and Sessel, 
he will without much explanation ever afterwards remember 
that there is an essential difference between stool and Stuhl, 
and that not every chair is a Sessel. And who can have 
an adequate idea of a Kachelofen, except the student who 
some day learns that what in the picture Die Wohnung he 
has been taking for a monument or a cabinet, is in reality a 
stove? 
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But perhaps the best reason for the use of pictures in the class- 
room is the increased interest of the students. They feel that they 
are getting hold of the language in a real and vital way, that they 
are not studying merely a dead book, but a living language, 
capable of being used in conversations dealing with the practical 
affairs of every day life. Of course, they do not acquire a great 
vocabulary or attain great proficiency in German the first year or 
so. Perhaps they may even never learn to think consistently 
in the foreign tongue. No one can do that without years of 
experience in the new language, or without being buoyed up in 
his conversation by one native to the language. With most of 
us, it is rather a skillful manipulation, not of words, but of whole 
phrases, sentences and idioms; and if we come across a new 
German expression we are not intellectually satisfied, until the 
English equivalent is found. Let an unexpected situation aiise 
and we invariably think in English. No, the mastery of a foreign 
tongue is not easy and not acquired in a day, but the student who 
has enjoyed Anschauungsunterricht, nevertheless has a better 
foundation and is better equipped to master the German language, 
than the one who has been without such instruction. 

Just as important as the use of pictures is the kind of pictures 
selected and the method of their employment. It may be stated 
as a working principle, that the pictures selected should, in general, 
harmonize well with the lesson book employed, and should contain 
objects occurring frequently in the daily walks of life. Personally, 
I have found the well-known Perry pictures very usable. With 
the German lesson book before me and the Perry Pictures Catalogue 
in hand, I selected those pictures that best illustrated the vocabu- 
laries and verbs occurring in the text-book. The only objection to 
these pictures is that the one -cent size is rather too small, whereas 
in the five cent size the number of subjects is rather limited. 

The best pictures for language instruction known to me are the 
Holzel Wandbilder 1 designed especially for this purpose. There 

'Additional Holzel pictures are: Der Bauernhof, Der Wald, Das Gebirge. 
Similar series are the Anschauungsbilder by Hirt, and the Neue Bilder fur 
den Anschauungsunterricht by Kafemann, the latter comprising only the sea- 
sons. The Kafemann pictures are very clear and distinct, and somewhat 
more modern than the others. A guide to this series is Renk's Fiihrer durch 
die Jahreszeiien der Kafemann' schen Anschauungsbilder, a booklet costing 20 
cents. These large wall pictures cost ca. $2.00 each, and !may, in times of 
peace, be ordered from G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 
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are six pictures in this series: Der Fruhling, Der Sommer, Der 
Herbst, Der Winter, Die Stadt and Die Wohnung. Especially 
valuable is the last named picture, which shows us a kitchen, 
a living and dining room combined, and a bed chamber, all crowded 
full with the objects of furniture found in a German household. 
However, all these pictures contain such an array of objects, 
some of which are unfamiliar here in America, that the teacher 
may easily overlook some or miss their function. Little treatises, 
entitled Sprechiibungen par Meneau et Wolfromm?, upon each 
of the four seasons and the dwelling as represented by the Holzel 
pictures, will prove of great aid. These little booklets contain a 
small cut of each picture and about seventy pages of systematic 
German material on different parts of the same. A few of the 
chapter headings on Die Wohnung are indicative of the general 
plan: Das Wohnzimmer, Bau des Hauses, Verschiedene Teile 
eines Hauses, Die Glieder der Familie, Das Klavier, Der Schreibtisch, 
etc. The careful reading of these booklets cannot but enrich the 
teacher's practical vocabulary and increase the usableness of 
these pictures in the class-room. The serviceability of these 
pictures is still further increased, if they are mounted on a tripod 
with rotary cross-bar, for by means of this mechanism and by 
means of a wall-attachment, three pictures can be used simul- 
taneously, — a thing much to be desired for certain verb drills. 

The successful use of these Realien requires careful planning 
in advance for each day's lesson. Upon entering the class, the 
teacher must know just what pictures he is going to use, what 
new words he intends to teach the class, and what grammatical 
principles he wishes to illustrate. He must ever keep in mind 
the fund of German knowledge the student already has at his 
disposal, and must see that he uses it. He should not try to 
cover too much ground at once, as he is in danger of doing with 
the Holzel pictures, and should keep the vocabulary of the student 
strictly under control. Only some such procedure as this will 
bring results. Haphazard work at random merely consumes 
time and does not get the pupil anywhere. 

The following are some of the special uses of these pictures. 
At the very outset, the picture Die Wohnung can be used in a very 

'Each booklet costs fifteen cents and may be secured of G. E. Stechert 
&Co. 
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practical way to develop the student's appreciation of the value 
of the different cases and genders of the definite article. The 
following sentences will serve to illustrate: 

Der Vater sitzt auf dem Sofa. 
(Des Vaters Haar ist schwarz. 
(Das Haar des Vaters ist schwarz. 
Der Sohn steht bei dem Vater. 
Ich sehe den Vater. 

Die Mutter hat das Kind im Arm. 

Das Kleid der Mutter ist grun. 

Das Bett ist hinter der Mutter 

Ich sehe die Mutter in dem Schlafzimmer. 

Das Kind ist sehr klein. 

Die Mutter des Kindes ist gross. 

D'e Mutter gibt dem Kinde heute einen Namen. 

Die Mutter hat das Kind im Arm. 

If the teacher writes these sentences on the board underscoring 
the words here italicised and the student copies them, the latter 
will gain not only a good idea of the declension of der, but a 
considerable fund of useful German as well. 

Another valuable use of pictures is their employment in the 
preparation of the vacabulary of the new lesson. This use is 
rather difficult to illustrate within the limits herein imposed. 
If, however, the teacher will select pictures containing objects 
representing the new words of the next lesson in the text-book, 
and will conduct a simple German conversation about these 
objects in such a way as to employ the nominative singular, the 
genitive singular and the nominative plural, and will require 
the student to name these forms before they are written on the 
board, he will be agreeably surprised the next day to find how well 
the students have mastered the new vocabulary. 

Personally, I have found pictures particularly beneficial in all 
sorts of drills on verb forms. Some, of course, prefer pure Gouin 
drills for the verb . For instance, Dr. Krause says : " If we employ 
with nouns and adjectives the perception method or Anschauungs- 
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unterricht, then for verbs and pronouns the Gouin method should 
be used as much as possible. The dramatic instinct in children 
and adolescents is so unmistakable that we as teachers ought to 
take cognizance of it and call it into operation as much as possible. 
By a series of actions performed or imagined either by one pupil 
or by several the complete conjugation, at first in the present tense, 
afterward in all tenses, can easily be mastered." 1 With this 
statement of the case I quite agree, and one of my primary objects 
in creating a dw-row in my elementary German class was to enable 
me better to employ the Gouin method in drilling on the different 
verb forms and pronouns of address. 2 But with a little exercise 
of the imagination it is quite possible to use pictures for verb 
drills, often for verbs which in class could not be acted out in a 
concrete way. 

Let us assume that the class is studying the verbs spielen and 
arbeiten. I turn to the picture Die Wohnung and say: 

Das kleine Madchen auf dem Bilde ist Marie. 

Marie spielt mit der Puppe. 

Die Katze spielt mit dem Ball. 

Maries Schwester Anna spielt Klavier. 

Was tut Marie? 

Sagen Sie mir, was Marie tut. 

Fragen Sie Marie, ob sie mit der Puppe spielt. 

Was antwortet Marie? 

Fragen Sie Marie and die Katze, ob sie spielen. 

Was antworten sie? 

Was tun Marie und die Katze? 

Bitten Sie Marie, nicht so viel su spielen. 

Bitten Sie Marie und die Katze, nicht so viel zu spielen. 

Bitten Sie mich, etwas mehr zu spielen. 

Dies ist das Dienstmadchen. 

Sie heisst Katharina. 

Man sagt „Sie" zu dem Dienstmadchen. 



'Carl A. Krause, The Direct Method in Modern Languages, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1916, p. 59. 

2 For a detailed account of the uses of the d«-row the reader is referred to 
the article, The Du-Row in a College German Class in the Monatshefte far 
deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, September, 1915. 
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Spielt Katharina, oder arbeitet sie? 

If the students do not catch the force of arbeiten at once, I 
turn quickly to the picture of summer, where the men are cutting 
wheat and the women tying it in bundles and say : 

Diese Manner arbeiten. 

Sie schneiden den Weizen ab. 

Diese Frauen arbeiten auch. 

Wir arbeiten in dieser Klasse, wir spielen nicht. 

In this way I am enabled in a purely inductive manner to develop 
the present and imperative forms of the verb. To drill on the 
preterite tense, I ask, „Was tat Marie gesternf Katharina?" 
For the perfect tense I ask, „Was hat Marie gestern getanf" and for 
the future, „Was wird Marie morgen tun?" By the use of other 
pictures such verbs as fliegen, schwimmen, fliessen, schiessen and 
others not readily acted out in class can be thoroughly drilled 
and the students are enticed into learning the principal parts 
almost without their realizing it. 

A final valuable use of the Hozel pictures is in dictation exercises 
suitable for the end of the first college year. For the initial 
dictation exercises I worked out a set of simple German sentences 
myself based upon the Sprechiibungen mentioned above. For 
more advanced dictation I frequently read passages from the 
Sprechiibungen directly. To show how simple the German may 
be and yet have practical value I quote a few of my paragraphs 
on the family as represented in the picture of the dwelling. 

Fast alle Glieder der Familie sind jetzt im Wohnzimmer. 

Der Grossvater sitzt im Sessel neben dem Tisch und liest die 
Zeitung. Sein rechter Fuss ruht auf einem Schemel. 

Der Vater sitzt auf dem Sofa; der Sohn steht neben ihm und 
sieht in ein Buch. 

Die jungere Tochter sitzt auf einem kleinen Schemel und spielt 
mit ihrer Puppe. Vor ihr liegt eine Katze, die mit einem Ball 
spielt. 

Links sitzt die altere Tochter am Klavier und spielt. Vor ihr 
ist das Notenpult, worauf das Notenbuch steht. 
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Die Mutter ist nicht im Wohnzimmer. Sie ist im Schlaf zimmer 
und halt ihr kleinstes Kind im Arm. 

Die Grossmutter ist nirgends zu sehen. 

Das Dienstmadchen tragt die Suppenschussel eben herein. 

By pointing to the objects as I read, very little explanation is 
necessary. After the dictation is corrected, the students learn it 
and thus increase their systematic German vocabulary. 

John A. Hess. 

Indiana University. 



